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COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


« Henry the Fourth of France,” 
said Mr. Burke, ‘* wished that he 
might live to put a fowl into the 


, pot of every peasant in his coun- 


try.” “ This aphorism of homely 
benevolence,” added this eloquent 


and almost unrivalled statesman, 


“ was worth all the splendid say- 
ings that are recorded of. Kings.” 
— There is a charm in benevolence 
even in humble life: in its lone- 
liness it is noble and attractive, 
and unassociated with any highly 
valued powers: of intellect, with 


' wealth, rank, taste or science, it 


gives beauty, dignity and worth, 
to character. But when it rules 
the rich and powerful; when it 
clothes the men of mighty talents 
with its grace ; when it shines like 
a.diamond on the brow of Royalty, 
then does hope cheer miserable 
thousands, and the voice of na- 
tions bear testimony to its benign 
and inestimable effects. Most of 
the political, moral, and perhaps 


we may add the physical, evils of 
our world are not incurable. That 
mankind are making progress in 
knowledge and virtue, we think 
cannot be questioned. History as 
well as Revelation, teaches us to 
expect an age when most of the 
errors in human Society shall be 
corrected, and christian principle 
hold authority over every land. 
The spirit of our religion is ob- 
taining a victory over our nature: 
operations exist which will give it 
a universal diffusion, and though 
in some places its influence is “ si- 
lent as light, it is certain as time.” 








This spirit will form popular opin- 
ion, and this again will act upon 
governments. The virtue of the 
people will secure the virtue of 
their rulers. Those sentiments of 
justice and charity which shall 
animate and contro] the publick 
mind, will ascend to those who 
walk in the higher circles of life, 





and from the eminences of power 
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will shine forth the light of pure | 
and bright example, and those 
set for the rise or fall of nations,”’ 
stand the reformers and benefac- 
tors of the world. 

Of no possible change for the bet- 
ter, (unless it be that which brings 
perfection) in the human charac- 
ter and condition, ought we to de- 
spair. We anticipate no sudden 
millennium. But it is an article of 
our faith, that plans for publick 
utility and improvement, based 
upon right reason, whether adap- 
ted to rectify what is wrong in 
morals or wrong in society, will 
one day be adopted and executed. 
Have men beeome no wiser under 
the lights of history, philosophy, 
and the Divine Word? He who 
affirms this, must deny the exist- 
ence of conscience, the immortality 
of the soul, and the testimony of 
common sense. 

The design of the Colonization 
Society is marked by simplicity 
as well as greatness. There is in 
its nature no complexity ner mys- 
tery: it is direct and plain. It 
proposes to transfer to Africa our 
free people of colour, and there 
enable them to govern themselves, 
and found the invaluable institu- 

tions of civilized society. In this 
case both interest and duty, seem 
to demand what humanity and re- 


condition, forever excluded by 
public sentiment, by law, and bya 
physical distinction, from the most 
powerful motives to exertion, we 
are urged by self-love, by jus- 
tice and charity—by the voice of 
conscience—by the voice of God, 
to restore them to the country of 
their ancestors, and assist them 
there in acquiring a national ex- 
istence, free, enlightened and in- 
dependent. Nothing more than 
this, does the Colonization Society 
directly propose to accomplish. I[f 
however, in its progress, it should 
exhibit the benefits which would 
accrue both to masters and slaves 
by a voluntary dissolution of the 
bonds which unite them, should 
convince the southern people and 
their legislatures, that emancipa- 
tion might be both safe, practica- 
ble, replete with blessingsy and 
full of honour, where in this great 








republick, is the candid and chris- 
tian man who would regret the ef- 
fects of its moral influence? Is 
there an enlightened and virtuous 
individual in these United States, 
who would not rejoice to see the 
impediments removed which now 
in a thousand instances prevent 
the flow of generous feeling, and 
measures adopted which would al- 
low the proprietor to become the 
patron and benefactor of those, 
whose temporal interests, present 





ligion dictate. Introduced as this 
class has been, in a way which can- | 
not be justified, injurious in its in- |) 
fluence te the community, degra- | 


and future,providence has commit- 
ed to his charge? It is, indeed, 
unnecessary to refer to this possi- 





ded in character and miserable in 


| ble, we trust probable effect, to 
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prove the necessity for our Insti- 
tution and its vast importance. 
There are in the midst of us more 
than 200,000 people of colour al- 
ready free, and for their relief and 
improvement funds and energies 
are requisite which no private as- 
sociation can ever possess. We 
may then proceed without appre- 
hension that we shall soon have 
nothing todo. We have begun a 
work for a nation and an age: a 
work which will stand we trust, 
not like the monuments of anti- 
quity, proofs of the pride and am- 
bition which prompted to their 
erection, but an illustrious evi- 
dence of the high spirit, kindness 
and christianity, of our country- 
men. 

When we consider the uncer- 
tainties almost always inseparable 
from any great and untried en- 
terprise—the consequent hesita- 
tion to engage in it—the errors 
which are inevitable in its prose- 
cution, and the scanty means ge- 
nerally afforded to an association 
whose project, however noble, is 
regarded in the light of a very 
doubtful experiment, the Coloni- 
zation Society may congratulate 
its friends upon the success which 
has attended their efforts. A 
flourishing colony is planted on 
the African coast. The demon- 
stration thus given of the practi- 
cableness of the object, has produ- 
ced effects throughout the country: 
the indifferent have been excited, 


sands of the most intelligent and 
virtuous citizens are now ready to 
defend and sustain the cause. 
The Colonization Society, libe- 
rally supported by christians of 
every name, might, by it own 
means, judiciously applied, and 
by efforts, systematic, energetic, 
and persevering, secure the exist- 
ence and improvement of the Afri- 
can colony, and thus in an impor- 
tant measure, contribute to the 
happiness of our own, and of a dis- 
tant country. The operations of 
the Board of Commissioners for 
foreign Missions prove what can 
be done by the charities of the re- 
ligious community. But compa- 
red to the whole work to be effect- 
ed, no private association can ac- 
complish more than a very small 
proportion. The State Legisla- 
tures and the Nationa! Govern- 
ment, can alone consummate the 
proposed design. 
It is not the Colonization Soci- 
ety, as standing separate—but as 
connecting its influence with migh- 
tier agencies—not as singly great, 
producing results of the highest 
moment, but as acting a part pre- 
paratory to movements which may 
relieve this nation from the most 
terrible evil that afflicts it, while it 
confers or. Africa inestimable bles- 
sings that we contemplate with 
heart-felt interest. As a humane 
and religious Association, its 
strength should be augmented ; 
its resolution and activity undi- 








the skeptical convinced, and thou- | 


minished, while it should never 
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cease from endeavours to bring 
the whole nation to unite and give 
itself to the execution—the full 
and magnificent completion of this 
great work. The ministers of re- 
ligion will, we hope, lend to this 
cause the power of their eloquence 
and their commanding talents. 
The editors of religious and lite- 
rary publications may do much 
toadvance this object. Every pri- 
vate christian may plead for it in 
his intercourse with society, con- 
tribute to it according to his means, 
and send up his prayer’ for its suc- 
cess. 

In his consideration of human 
nature, the christian looks through 
the shadowy and evanescent dis- 
guises of fashion, rank, manners, 
complexion and education, and fix- 
es his attention on those promi- 
nent, striking, and universal cha- 
racteristics and attributes, which 
prove the close relationship of all 


ful, though much enduring labours, 
—in the relief of poverty and 
affliction, in the support and encou- 
ragement of those who weep and 
are faint as they bear along their 
oppressive burdens through the 
rugged and thorny path of life. 
Wherever there are human beings, 
there is such a man’s charity. 

To such a man, we believe, the 
design of the Colonization Society 
must be one of much interest and 
affection. He would send civili- 
zation and christianity, and all 
their blessings into the centre of 
Africa. He would light up in the 
heart of that vast continent the 
hope that dieth not in death. 

The settlement in Liberia, whe- 
ther we consider its origin, mate- 
rials, or situation, promises we 
think, not merely self-improve- 
ment, but to act with powerful and 
salutary influence on the tribes of 
Africa. This colony owes its es- 








men to each other, that the sour- 


tablishment to those who have as- 
sociated to raise up the fallen, and 





ces of their enjoyments or their 
sufferings are the same, that they | 
are all bein to immortality, and | 
responsible for their thoughts and | 
deeds to God. He would not, and | 
he cannot, 
to a village, a state, ora country : 

it is like the taste and genius of | 
the poet “ creation’s heir,” and | 
may prompt him like the poet to | 
exclaim, the “ world, the world is 
mine.” It is his to pray for, his 
as a theatre for high and disinter- 


ested enterprise, as a field on which } 


limit his benevolence | 


place them in circumstances more 
favourable than those which have 
surrounded them, to their temporal 
happiness and their preparation for 
an eternal state. It is the well 
i known wish of their benefactors, 
that they should evince their grati- 
tude, by showing a christian tem- 
| per towards the barbarians, that 
they should conciliate, teach, and 
| bless them, by their virtuous and 
pure example. Their gratitude 
must inspire the resolution to hold 








te imitate Jesus Christ in his cheer- 


fast the profession of christianity, 
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Even their self-love must have the 
effect of an argument for virtue. 
For unless regardless of their own 
interests, they surely will not, 
by vicious conduct, disappoint 
the hopes and weaken the energy 
of those upon whom they depend 
for an augmentation of their num- 
bers, and the means of prosperity. 


But let us recollect that this co- 
lony consists, not of men destitute 
of intelligence, industry and reli- 
gion, but of well selected, sensible 
and virtuous individuals, most of 
whom expected the sacrifices which 
they have been called to make, and 
joyfully crossed the ocean, not so 
much for their own sakes, as for 
their brethren and posterity ; for 
the benefit of the heathen, and the 
honour cf God. The sentiments 
which animate them, however de- 
spised by the world, render them 
the best materials for a colony, 
which, amid the trials of its ear- 
liest age, must often require for its 
support the power of faith ; and 
which amid the immoralities of pa- 


contagion only bs the grace which 
descends from Heaven. 

In the peculiar relations which 
the colonists sustain to every thing 
around them, we discern the strong- 
est motives to excite to virtuous 
practices, and to urge them for- 
ward in an honourable and as- 
cending course of piety, enterprize 
and knowledge. The contrast dai- 
ly exhibited between their eleva- 
tion and the depressed and wretch- 
ed condition of their neighbours— 
their own, necessities—the authori- 
zed expectations of their friends— 
the good seen to be attainable— 
more than one nation watching 
their movements, and anxious to 





congratulate them on their success 
—the voice of thousands of their 
brethren in this country, and mil- 
lions in Africa, adjuring them by 
all.that is sacred in human rights 
and feelings,or richin the hopes and 
rewards of our religion, not to faint 
and lose the prize: all these mo- 
tives combined, must make even 
the weak strong—the insensi- 





ganism, can be saved from their 


——_- 


ble and cowardly, alive, resolute 
and devoted. 








CAYENNE. 


from a work now publishing in a series of numbers, entitled “ Conversations of 
Lafayette while in the United States of America in 1824-25,” by George W. 


P. Custis, Esq. of Arlington. 


Vo XI. 


My dear General,—You will go || the Capitol——While you remain 
to the meeting of the American |j with us, we shall embrace every 


Colonization Society to-night, in |jopportunity of appropriating you 
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to all good works. This is an af- 
fair of philanthropy, and will be 
peculiarly interesting, inasmuch 
as it will call up the recollections } 
of a great work of philanthropy, in 


which you were engaged some for- | | 


ty years ago. 

Would to God, that on your re- 
turn to our shores, you could have 
seen the land uf freedom untar- 
nished by the presence of a slave. 
Would that you could have seen 


this fair country, this great and ri- | 


sing empire, the abode alone of 


freemen. 
Truly striking must the contrast 


have been to you, between the nor-| 


thern and southern sections of our 
confederation. There, in the land 
of steady habits, you beheld the | 
genuine practice of republicanism | 
in the morality, the industry, and |, 


independence of a people who | 


would be the pride and ornament 
of any age or country.—There you 
have beheld an unkindly surface, 
wrested from its natural rudeness, 
and made to smile with plenty, by 
the labour and economy of a vir- 
tuous and hardy population, and 


fertilized by the sweat which falls |) 


from a freeman’s brow. You have 
seen the benefits of education, the 


beauty of moral habits, which form 


the power and character of a peo- | 


ple, elevated by all which can ele- 
vate human nature. You have said: 
**Can this be the nation which I 
left in the cradle? Can this be 
the country I left hardly emerged 
from a wilderness ?”——~ 


* Yet such! 


|thingsare.” You left liberty plu- 

ming her youthful pinions, just 
ready to take her early flight — 
You find her soaring on Eagle’s 
wings, undazzled by her height, 
preparing to leave the favoured re- 
'gions where the work is done, to 
skim the “ cloud capt” summits of 
the Andes, and perch in triumph 
|on the banner of Bolivar. 

In your tour, General, new and 
diversified scenes await you, at 
every link in the very long chain 
‘of the American Confederation.— 
You have already reached a more 

genial clime, a region more blessed 
by heaven, but from the error of 
our fathers, more cursed by man. 
in the South, our hearths are 
‘growing cold; our doors, which 
‘have so oft flown open, at the call 
‘of hospitality, have rust on their 
hinges; our chimneys in which the 
| blaze did once “ run roaring up,” 
| now emit a feeble smoke, scarce 
enough to stain the mid-day sky. 
ty et generous was the day of our 
greatness ; the social virtues dwelt 
in our hearts, and under our roofs 
| the stranger always found a home. 
Our glory has passed away; the 


! 





| 
} 





| Ancient Dominion, the seat of ta- 
‘lent, of patriotism, of revolu- 
'tionary pride, and reminiscence, 
is falling from her once high de- 
gree: she yields before the power- 
‘ful march of sister States, which 
were once to her “as I to Hercu- 

lles.”? *Tis true the dreams of fan- 
| cy still picture the southern pro- 
prietor as reclining on beds of ro- 
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ses, fanned by the Houris of the 
Mahomedan paradise; say rather 
the unenviable couch of Guatimo- 
zin.—The roses which bloom in 
slavery’s clime soon “ waste their 
sweetness in its desert air,” and 
the paths which appear to be strew- 
ed with flowers will be found to 
contain full many a thorn. 
But small is the stream which 
divides the Mother of the States 
from her now mighty offspring. 
For nearly two centuries had the 
parent being, before this “ child of 
promise,” beheld the light; but 
behold the march of Freedom! for 
where her progress is unimpeded 
by the trammels of Slavery, hers 
is a giant’s stride. But yester- 
day, and where this great commu- 
nity now flourishes, was a track- 
less forest: °tis now enlivened by 
the “busy hum of men,” and ci- 
vilization and the arts have fixed 
a happy dwelling there; nay, 
more, histrionic* talent has illus- 
trated the words of the divine 
Shakspeare, where late the pan- 
ther howled, and 


“Savage beasts of prey, 
And savage men more savage still than 
they.” 
The axe of the woodman rouses 
the echoes which have slept for 
ages in the silence of nature. 
The harvest smiles in luxuriance 
where wild flowers grew of late, 
and the hymns of praise, heard 
from the temples of the ever-liv- 
ing God, succeed to the yell of 


'|the savage, the signal of despair 
and death. 
Know you of changes like these 
'in the land of the slave? No, my 
| dear general, there, “like a 
| wounded snake,” “ improvement, 
prosperity, and happiness, “ drag 
their slow length along :”’ but give 
to the land liberty, and at once 
she puts on her seven league boots, 
‘and rushes to glory and empire. 
The American Colonization So- 
ciety has for its objects, the re- 
moval of free persons of colour 
from the United States to the 
coast of Africa. It interferes in 
no wise with the rights of proper- 
ty, and hopes and labours for the 
gradual abolition of slavery, by 
the voluntary and gradual manu- 
mission of slaves, when the free 
persons of colour shall have first 
been transferred to their aborigi- 
nal climate and soil. 





It has been but a few years 
since this Institution commenced 
its labours ; it has had to cncoun- 
ter an host of prejudices, to over- 
come very many difficulties and 
dangers in its progress, but has 
happily planted its standard on 
the shores of Africa, and given to 
a much injured, much enduring 
people, the hopes of regeneration 
in the home of their fathers. 

The establishment of the colo- 
ny of Liberia, whether viewed as 
a work of philanthropy, or a mea- 

sure of sound policy, cannot fail 

to interest the feelings, and com- 





* Cooper playing at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| mand the respect of the friends of 
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human kind, and of all interested |/in this highly favoured land. 
in the well-being and prosperity || The American portion of my heart, 


of the American confederation. 
‘Fo remove so foul a blot from the 
American character—to restore a 
degraded population to the cli- 
mate and soil of their ancestors— 
to cause freemen to overspread 
and cultivate the land now occu- 
pied by the slave, will be to ho- 
nour and aggrandize the republick, 
and afford a brilliant example to 
the world. 

With such views, the American 
Colonization Society steadily pur- 
sues its course; though slow in 
its progress, it hopes to excite the 
better feelings of those whe have 
hitherto been its opponents, and 
largely to interest the people of 
the United States in its generous 
cause ; and should success attend 
such meritorious efforts, will the 
page of history afford a better, or 
brighter epoch, than the day when 
the American republick restores to 
much injured Africa the last of 
her sons? 

With much pleasure, my dear 
sir, the General replied, will I go 


to the meeting of the American | 


Colonization Society. We will 
first call on ****, and then to the 


Capitol. 
Since my arrival in the United | 


States, 


wonderful improvements, far be- | and history of the South. 











| and that is no small portion of it, 


[ can assure you, truly hails with 
delight, and rejoices in with sym- 
pathy, all which elevates and ag- 
grandizes this only free govern- 
ment on earth. 

I am well aware of the cloud 
of evil which overhangs and sha- 
dows the South, Some of my 
fondest recollections belong to 
that genial region. It was there 
I first landed, a young recruit to 
the army of liberty, accompanied 
by poor General de Kalb, the 
same who fell gallantly fighting 
for her cause in the battle of 
Camden. It was there I received 
the welcome of Americans to a 
stranger, from many friends, most 
of whom now sleep in their 
graves. I have too often expe- 
rienced the kind heartedness and 
hospitality of the South, ever to 
forget her. 

Again, her noble devotion to 
the cause of liberty, her severe 
and manifold sufferings and ga- 
crifices in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, the untiring patriotism of 
her sons, the campaign of 1781, 
the brilliant, heroic, never to be 
|| forgotten campaigns of Greene, 
form features the most sublime 


I have, indeed, beheld | and interesting in the character 


*Tis 


yond my most enthusiastic expec- ! true she has much to deplore, but 


tations. ‘The benign influence of | 


she has much too to admire: she 


freedom has caused creations to still boasts of sons the most pa- 


arise, rather than improvements | triotic and enlightened, the most 
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generous and hospitable, and con- 
tains in her soil, a grave the most 
revered. 

Of the affair of Cayenne I will 
briefly state: That on my return 
to France, in 1785, I formed a 
plan for the amelioration of sla- 
very, and the gradual emancfpa- 
tion of slaves in the colony of Ca- 
yenne. Most of the property in 
the colony belonged to the crown 
of France, which enabled me the 
better to prosecute my plans, be- 
ing less liable to interruption 
from the conflicting interests and 
opinions of various proprietors. 
The purchase money of the 
estates and slaves amounted to 
about thirty thousand dollars, 
not a very large sum for my 
fortunes in those days, but laid | 
out wholly and solely for the 
purposes just mentioned. Surely 

















it could not have been desirable 
for me, in those times of affluence, 
and interesiing relationsin France, 
to cross the Atlantic, and seek | 
adventures for profit, in a dis-j 
tant clime. A young man, just} 


and commiseration of philan- 
thropy. : 
Believing that the agents usual- | 
ly employed in the colony, were 
not of a sort to further my views, 
I engaged a Monsieur B*** at 
Paris, a man of a firm, yet amia- 
ble disposition, and well calcu- 
lated for the work in which he 
was to be engaged. Furnished 
with a perfect understanding of 
my plans and wishes, B. sailed 
for Cayenne. Upon his arrival, 
the first act of his administration 
was to collect all the cart whips 
and such like instruments of pu- 
nishment, used under the former 
regime, and have them burnt in a 
general assemblage of the slaves. 
B. then proceeded to make and 
declare laws, rules, and disci- 
pline, for the government of the 
estates. Affairs went on pros- 








returned from aiding in the 
successful accomplishment of A- 
merican liberty, I felt such en- 
thusiasm in her holy cause, as 





induced me to wish to see her 
blessings extended to the whole 
human family, and not even with- 
held from that injured and de- 
graded race who, lowest in the 
scale of human being, have, from 
their forlorn and friendless situa- 
tion, superior. claims to the aid! 


° 





perously, and but for the Revolu- 
tion, which convulsed France 
both at home and abroad, the 
most favourable results were to be 
expected, and the slaves duly 
prepared for the rational enjoy- 


| ment of freedom. 


Poor B. died from the effects of 
climate, and the proscription of 
myself after the 10th of August, 
followed by the confiscation of 
my estates, put a period to this 
work, begun under auspices the 
most favourable, continued with 
success: and a happy, accom- 
plishment was alone denied by the 
decree of the convention, which 
destroyed the whole colonial sys- 
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tem, by sudden and unconditional 
emancipation, and its consequent 
horrors in the colonies of France. 

But to the proof. On the La- 
fayette estates, the emancipated 
slaves came in a body to the a- 
gents, and declared, that if the 
property still belonged to the ge- 
neral, they would reassume their 
labours for the use and benefit of 
him who had caused them to ex- 
perience an ameliorated condition 
of bondage, with the certain pros- 
pect of gradual emancipation, and 
the rational enjoyment of freedom- 

I need not say, my dear sir, 
that I have been much calumni- 
ated; *all publick men are. I took 
up a book, said to be my memoirs: 
I laboured through six pages, and 
not finding one word of truth, I 
laid the work down. 


* Bryan Edwards, in his Pistory of the 
West Indies, has the following note, 
which carries calumny on its face, the 
first part of it being impossible, and the 
last untrue. Note.—It has been confi- 
dently asserted, that Lafayette, in order 
to secure a majority on this question,t 
introduced into the National Assembly 
no less than eighty persons, who were 
not members, but who sat and voted as 
such. This man had formerly been 
possessed of a plantation at Cayenne, 
with seventy negro slaves thereon, 
which he had sold without any scruple 
or stipulation concerning the situation 
of the negroes, the latter end of 1789, 
and from that time, enrolled himself 


Returning in the coach at 
night, from the meeting at the 
Capitol, the General observed, I 
am much gratified with the events 
of the evening, and with the lau- 
dable and benevolent views of the 
Society which has done me the 
honour of membership; my best 
wishes will be with you and your 
generous labours, when I shall be 
far removed. I am also gratified 
by the association of my election 
with that of the Chief Justice, at 
whose side I had the pleasure to 
sit, and whom every body loves. 

The Chief Justice, my dear 
General, is a fellow labourer in this 
good cause, and is President of 
an auxiliary soeiety in Richmond. 

Madame de Stael called Napo- 
leon a system. We may, with 
more propriety, call our Chief 
Judge an union of goodness, 
greatness, and republican simpli- 
city. Do you not recollect, when 
at Yorktown, he introduced to 
you a veteran officer, in these 
words, which spoke as many vo- 
|lumes: “Colonel Long, who has 
partaken of more revolutionary 








Edwards, the apologist of slavery, the 
champion of monopoly and the sugar 
hogshead, in relating one of the most 
horrible of all the horrors of St. Domin- 
go, concludes: Such are thy triumphs, 
Oh philanthropy! I would refer this 
humane historian rather to the slaves of 
Lafayette, returning from emancipa- 
| tion, to offer their labours to the most 








among the friends of the blacks. 


{ The question which led to the hor- 


benevolent of men, no longer master, 
| and then exclaim, such are thy triumphs, 





rors of St. Domingo, in 1790. 


| Oh philanthropy / 
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battles than any man now living.” 
Long is probably the last surviv- 
ing officer of Morgan’s corps: ma- 
jestic amid the ruins of more than 
seventy years, he tells to modern 
degeneracy, such were the men 
the mountains and forests sent 
forth at the call of their country, 
in the old Revolutionary day. 
And you will also remember, 
when the veteran, in telling the 
tale of other times, and relating 
the march of the Virginians to the 
battle of the Bridges, in 1775, fa- 





miliarly observed, “John Mar- 


shall was there, a ver ouR 
y young 


man.”” What horror would the 
gouty and bewigged dignitaries 
of your European benches, have 
experienced .at a familiarity like 
this, proceeding from a_ plain 
citizen to the first law officer of 
the realm. Yet, the great Ame- 
rican, though ‘* unadorned, adorn- 
ed the most,” in public and _pri- 
vate worth, smiled with pleasure 
on the reminiscence of his early 
devotion to his country’s cause. 








—————— 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KROOMEN, 


ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


By the late Taomas Luptam, Esq. formerly Governor of Sierra Leone, and one of 
the Commissioners of African Inquiry. 


The district inhabited by the 
Kroomen, extends, according to 
the maps, about twenty miles a- 
long the coast, from north-west 
to south-east. Its extent inland 
is not accurately known, but it is 
supposed, from the best informa- 
tion I could procure, not to exceed 
the same distance, and may per- 
haps fall considerably short of it, 
it cannot be great, as the Kroo. 
men have no towns except on the 
sea coast. The Kroo country lies 
between 4° 54’ and 5° 7’ N. lati- 
tude. Settra-Kroo, the princi- 
pal town, is in long. 7° 48’ W. 

The general aspect of the coun- 
try is champaign, and it is very 
woody. Itis free, however, from 











marshes. Its chief vegetable pro- 


ductions are rice,’ cassada, yams, 
plamtanes, and Malaguetta pep- 
per. The rice which it produces 
is valued by Europeans on ac- 
count of its superior whiteness to 
what is in general to be met with 
on the Coast. The rivers which 
run through it do not appear to 
be large, nor to rise at any great 
distance from the coast, although 
the Kroomen, whose representa- 
tions of distance are not very pre- 
cise, speak of them as extending a 
great way. They are said to be 
full of banks and shoals, which 
obstruct the navigation. 

In the Kroo country there are 
but five towns, viz: Little-kroo, 
which is the northernmost; then 





Settra-kroo, which is the chief 
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town; then Kroo-bah, Kroo-set- 
tra, and, lastly, Will’s-town. A | 
few small villages, inhabited by 
strangers or slaves, are said to be 
scattered over the intermediate 
space, and at a greater distance 
from the shore, probably for the 
purpose of carrying on their cul- 
tivation. The population of this 
small district is supposed to be 
greater than in most other coun- 
tries on the coast. No less than 
800 Kroomen were estimated to 
be working as labourers at Sierra 
Leone in the year 1809; and 
Kroomen are to be found, though 
not in such large bodies, yet in 
considerable numbers, at every 
factory, nay, at almost every vil- 
lage, in the intermediate space, 
which is an extent of 350 miles. 
Besides this, they are employed 
by all the vessels trading between 





Cape Mount and Cape Palmas, 
to carry on their trade, as factors 
and interpreters, and_ also to as- 
sist in the work of navigation, 
and particularly in manning boats. 
They are also to be found, though 
in inferior numbers, on other 
parts of the coast. The Kroo- 
men who thus employ themselves, 
either as traders, sailors, or la- 
bourers, at a distance from home, 
are seldom less than fifteen years 
‘of age, or more than forty. Those 
who remain at home, are chiefly 
employed in agriculture, and a 
few in fishing. They rear also a 
few cattle. The articles which 








yams, and plantanes. The land 
seems to form a common stock, 
and not to descend by inheri- 
tance. Each man settles, or ra- 
ther cultivates, where he pleases. 
Agricultural labour is conducted 
chiefly by women, though some- 
times by domestic slaves. 

The commerce of the Kroomen 
is carried on entirely by barter, 
as they have no fixed medium of 
exchange. The articles which 
are in greatest demand. among 
them, are, tobacco, cotton cloth of 
East India fabric, a few English 
shawls and handkerchiefs, hats, 
leather trunks, fire-arme, bar-iron, 
which they manufacture them- 
selves into implements of hus- 
bandry, knives, &c. and cowries, 
which are used in making their 
fetishes or amulets. In return 
for these articles, they sell a lit- 


| tle ivory, palm oil, Malaguetta 


pepper, and rice, and occasionally 
supply ships with fire-wood, plan- 
tanes, cassada, and even with 
bullocks. They will sometimes 
row off in very small canoes to 
ships ata distance of four leagues 
from the shore, with not more of 
these articles than will procure 
for them a few leaves of tobacco, 
reckoning their toil and hazard as 
nothing. Their chief article of 
barter, however, is thew labour, 
which they hire to Europeans in 
the way which has been already 
described. This is the source 


from which they derive by far the 
they cultivate are rice, cassada, || greater part of their imported com. 
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modities. 
the exclusive intermediate mer- 
chants, or rather factors; between 
the vessels trading on this part of 
the coast and the people of the 
interior; and while the slave 
trade flourished, this employment 
@cupied a considerable number 
of hands. Since the abolition of 
that trade, they have sought other 
lines of service; and in the year 
1809, as has been already men- 
tioned, the number of those who 
had hired themselves as labourers 
at Sierra Leone, a place distant 
about 350 miles from their own 
country, was estimated at 800. 
The form of their government 
is monarchical; but it appears 
that the old men (the aristocracy ) 
of the country possess considera- 
bie influence, and that the power 
of the monarch is small, except 
when it is supported by their in- 
fluence. Each town has a chief, 
whom they designate king, at 
least in conversing with Euro- 
peans ; but there is one chief whe 
is considered as superior to the 
rest,. and who rules over the 
whole. The power, however, of 
the inferior chiefs, seems to be 
very great in their own districts, 
and their power is probably he- 
reditary. Atthe same time, the 


They have long been | 











children of the greatest chiefs | 
work as labourers, while they are 
young men, in exactly the same 
manner as the lowest of the peo- 
ple; nor are they to be distin- 
guished, on ordinary occasions, ei- | 


ther by theirdress, or by the supe- 
rior respect which is paid to them. 

With respect to the principal 
monarch, I apprehend that his 
power is seldom brought into ac- 
tion; and that instead of being 
the source of all authority, the 
fountain of justice, the original 
proprietor and ultimate heir of all 
lands, he is in general no more 


| than the last referee in important 


disputes, and the person in whose 


| name business with other- coun- 


tries is transacted. A national 
war, indeed, must, in conformity 
with this last principle, be carried 
on in his name; and backed by 
this, the real agents compel the 
services of all the people: but in- 
dependently of the concurring 
voice of those head men, who pos. 
sess the greatest share of activity 
and talent, his power is probably 
far less than that of some of his 
own subordinate chiefs. This is 
a remark which applies not to the 
Kroo country in particular, but to 
all the African tribes which have 
not adopted the Mohammedan 
faith. 

I could not learn distinctly in 
what manner the chief authority 
was conveyed, whether by inheri- 
tance or otherwise. I have rea- 
son to believe, that a sort of prime 
minister, or vice-king, is named 
by the king, who, in case of the 
king’s death, will possess the so- 
vereign power; but. whether asa 
mere locum tenens on account of 





the youth of the regular succes- 
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sor, or whether, being in posses- 
sion of the chief power, he will 
continue to hold it till his own 
death, or whether he has been 
chosen as being the next heir in 
lineal succession, and therefore 
will succeed as a matter of course, 
I could not learn. A mourning, 
or cry, of seven days continuance, 














chiet of Kroo Settra, and Jumbo 
deprived him of his dignity. The 
old man retired into the woods 
and died. His son determined to 
be avenged on Jumbo, and engag- 
ed the people of Wappoo (the 
next town south of the Kroo coun- 
try) to make war on him. They 


| were successful, and Jumbo was 


obliged to fly to Rock Sesters, (a 





takes place on the death of a king, 
during which time it appears that | 
all arrangements respecting the | 
succession are made. ! 
Although wars are probably not | 
frequent among them, yet the 
Kroomen of different towns have | 
sometimes very serious quarrels. | 
One took place lately between the | 
people of Wills-town and those of 
one of the other towns. It origi- 
nated in a private quarrel be- 
tween two individuals, Tom Ni- 
minee aud Jumbo, the people ot 
each town taking part with their 
townsman, until it became an ac- 
tual war between the two towns. 
The war is suspended for the pre- 
sent, but the quarrel is not yet) 
decided. The Kroomen say, that | 
the “‘king has not spoken yet.’> | 
The following are all the particu-| 
lars I have been able to collect of | 
this affair. appears | 
have been by right, the head of all | 
the Kroos; he was at least a man! 











Jumbo 








of high consequence among them. | 


The father of Tom Niminee* was | 


place at some distance to wind- 
ward, that is, northward,) where 
he remained seven years. During 
his stay at this place, he seized a 
chief who had been sent into the 
river Sesters by Tom Niminee, 
and killed him. Niminee sent to 
require pecuniary satisfaction for 
the murder, according to custom, 
but was refused ; and Jumbo has 
since found himself strong enough 
to return to his own country. 
Some of the people farther inland, 
(Bushmen as they are called by 
the Kroomen,) were hired to help 
him; and it is chiefly by means 
of mercenaries that the war has 
been prosecuted by both parties ; 
*Kroomen not liking to fight a- 
gainst Kroomen.” It appeared 
that in this war all Kroomen who 
happened to be made prisoners 
were released on paying a ran- 


late was suspended from his neck, 
with an inscription, purporting that it 
was given him by R. Hume, owner of 
the John and Sarah (I think) for his 


gallantly recovering that vessel when 


*Tom Niminee is 2 short but stout} 


He was dressed very gaily when 


man. | 
i saw him, in a piece of showy handker- | 


eiiefs of Eng lith manufacture. A silver! 





cut off by the crew, and the captain 


killed. It is, however, a very shabby 
plate, and the orthography of the if- 
scription not very correct. 
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som, or rathet making a present || ping and selling the “ Bushmen” 


according to the ability of the // 


captive; and this, I apprehend, 
is the common practice with res- 
pect to Kroomen, though I have 
been informed, that in some cases 
they punish them by a severe 
whipping, and then send them 
home. It seems clear they nei- 
ther kill nor sell them. How 
they proceed with respect to pri- 
soners of other tribes is not so 
clear. 

The submission of Kroomen to 


'who came down to the coast for 
the purposes of trade ; whom alse, 
in their capacity of factors, they 
were in the regular practice of 
defrauding to a considerable a- 
mount. 

In respect to the external ap- 
pearance of the Kroomen, they are 
seldom very tall; but they are 
well made, muscular, vigorous, and 
active. They wear no clothes, 
except a small piece of East India 
cloth wrapped round their loins; 





their superiors is carried so far, | 


that when one of these commits a | 


theft, for instance, the rest will | 
_run every hazard arising from ju-| 
dicial peyjury, and resist every | 
temptation of reward, rather than H 
reveal it; and if there be no other | 
mode of saving their superior | 
from disgrace and punishment, | 
they will take the crime on them- 
selves, and suffer its penalty. 
Many facts of this kind occurred 
at Sierra Leone. Among them- 
selves, theft is punished by whip- 
ping. Thepunishment of adulte- | 
ry is by fine. Murder may be 
punished with death, but it may 
also be always atoned for by a 
pecuniary fine. Witchcraft is | 
always punished capitally, but [ 
know only one instance of it. A- | 
mong Kroomen, no offence is pu- | 
nished with slavery; nor is any 
Krooman permitted to be sold on 
any account whatsoever. While 
the slave trade lasted, they were 
notoriously in the habit of kidnap-| 














but they are fond of obtaining 
hats and old woollen jackets, 
whieh they are allowed to wear in 





their own country in the rainy 
season. A few wear European 
clothing while at Sierra Leone. 
They are extremely sensible of 
the cold during the rainy season, 
but never appear to suffer from 


the heat. The form of the Afri 


‘can head differs in general from 
| that of the European; but [ think 


this difference is less in the Kroo- 
men than in any other natives 
whom T have seen. Jn their tem 
per, they are generally gay and 
cheerful; and this leads them to 
be very noisy and talkative. 
They sometimes shew a talent for 
mimickry. ‘They seldom learn to 
speak English well, and of course 
they must understand it but im- 
perfectly ; the few who do under. 
stand it, become, I think, more 
readily expert at whatever busi- 
ness they are employed in than 
most other natives. They are 
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very fond of adopting English 
names; but their choice is some- 
times very whimsical, such as 
Pipe of Tobacco, Bottle of Beer, 
Papaw Tree, &c. They are 
quick in feeling insults, or even 
harsh and angry expressions, and 
they immediately become sulky 
and untractable. But they will 
bear any censure, even a sharp 
blow or two when their negligence 
deserves it, if it can be so con- 
trived as to seem given more in 
jest than in earnest. In their ge- 
neral course of conduct, they are 
rather deliberate than impetuous ; 
but they are far more courageous 
than the generality of the natives 
about Sierra Leone. 

I presume they are hospitable 
from the readiness with which, 
when absent from their country, 
those who are employed, and con- 
sequently are receiving wages, 
support those who are unable to 
obtain work. 

When hired by the month, their 
wages depending on the time they 
are at work, not upon the work 
performed, they are apt to be very 
indolent, unless carefully super- 
intended. But they are fond of 
task work, or working by the 
piece; and exert themselves ex- 
ceedingly when the reward 
is proportioned to the labour. 
When I first arrived m Africa, 
in 1797, it was deemed a gross 
absurdity to imagine that a Kroo- 
man would do any kind of work 


unconnected with boats and ship-| 


| 


; 








ping, as in that way alone they 
had hitherto been employed ; and 


lit was supposed their prejudices 


against innovation could never be 
overcome. Necessity forced us 
to try the experiment; and we 
now find that Kreemen will em- 
ploy themselves in agricultufal 
labour, or in any other way by 
which they canget money. They 


Nseem to think, at the same time, 


some kinds of work much more 
creditable than others. The wash- 
er-women at Sierra Leone have 
lately employed their hired Kroo- 
men in carrying home baskets of 
wet clothes from the brook. I 
have heard them grumble very 
much under their burdens, be- 
cause “ man was made to do wo- 
man’s work;” nevertheless, as 
they gain money by it, they are 
disposed to put up with the indig- 
nity. 

In their expenditure they are 
most rigid economists: a little 
tobacco is the only luxury which 
they allow themselves. In every 
other respect they are content- 
ed with the barest necessaries- 
They are allowed nothing more 





tfor their subsistence than two 





pounds of red rice a day, (which 
|makes only from one pound and a 
half to one pound and three quar- 
ters when clean and fit for use,) 
‘and of this they will sell half 
when rice is dear. Though ex- 
tremely fond of rum when given 
to them, I believe that they never 
buy it. I speak generally; for 
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some will never drink it though 


he proceeds perhaps for ten or 


offered to them. Their clothing | twelve years, or more, increasing 
I have spoken of already: proba- | the number of his wives, and es- 


bly it dees not cost them ten shil- 
lings in a year. 
their gains is converted carefully 
into such goods as are most valua- 
ble in their own country. In 
eighteen months or two years, asuf- 
ficient stock having been collected, 
the Krooman returns home with 
his wealth. A certain portion is 
given to the head men of the 
town ; all his relations and friends 
partake of his bounty, if there be 
but a leaf of tobacco for each; 
his mother, if living, has a hand- 
some present. All this is done in 


' 


The residue of 


|tablishing a great character a- 
| mong his countrymen ; but scarce- 
{ly a particle of his earnings is at 
any time applied to his own use. I 
heard of one Krooman who had 
eighteen wives ; twelve and four- 
| teen I am told are not uncommon: 
| the Kroomen who returned home 
jin the Crocodile frigate, when 
| that vessel went down the Afri- 
ican coast with the Commission- 
Jers of African Inquiry, had most- 
j ly three or four.* 

| The number of Kroo canoes 
which push off to trading vessels. 


| 
| 


| 
} 
} 


order “to get him a good name :” || many miles from land, with trifling 


what remains is delivered to his | 
father “to buy him a wife.” One! 
so liberal does not long want a 
partner: the father obtains a wife | 
for him; and after a few months | 
of ease and indulgence, he sets. 
off afresh for Sierra Leone, or 


some of the factories on the coast, | 
By this time | 
he is proud of being acquainted | 
with “ white man’s fashion ;” and 


to get more money. 


takes with him some raw, inexpe- 
rienced youngster, whom he ini- 
tiates into his own profession, 
taking no small portion of the 
wages of the éléve for his trouble. 
In due time his coffers are reple- 


articles for sale, is another proof 
that they do not spare their la- 
bourif they have the slightest hope 
of profit. Two or three pounds 
of tobacco is perhaps the utmost 
they can get in exchange for their 
goods ; and for this trifle they will 
sometimes row out to sea ten, 
twelve, or fifteen miles. We had 
not less than twenty canoes ata 
time about the Crocodile, one af- 


* One of the Kroomen on board having 
been asked what he would do with se 
much money as he was possessed of, 
replied, that he hoped he had enough 
to buy him two wives, to add to the two 
he already had acquired. When ke had 





nished; he returns home; con- 


got the additional two, he would return 





firms his former character for li- 
berality ; and gives the residue of 
his wealth to his father to “get 
him another wife.” In this way 





-~ 
+ 


to Sierra Leone and get more money: 
His father, who was still living, he said, 
“had got eighteen wives.” The wives, 
of course, are servants who labour for 
him in the field as well as in the house 
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ternoon, offering their fish for sale; 
and they kept up with us by 
means of their paddles, more than 
an hour, while the Crocodile was 
going from five to six knots by 
the log. A leaf or two of tobac- 
co was all they got fora fish; and 
few of them had any considerable 
number for sale. In coming up 
with the vessel, it was estimated 
that they could not go at a less 
rate than seven knots an hour: 
yetin many instances the canoe 
was paddled by only two men. 
Every thing I have observed in 
the Kroomen tends to convince 
me that they are very sensible to | 
honour and dishonour; yet I al- 
most doubt whether they have any 
notion of crimes, distinct from 
the notion of injuries. Theft is 
certainly not discreditable among 
them: their principal people are 
more than suspected of making 
their inferiors practise it, and 
sharing the gain. The inferior 
will often confess it when really | 
innocent, and will readily bear 
the punishment, in order to con- 
ceal the true criminal. Two 
Kroomen had been severely pu- 
nished for theft at Sierra Leone, 
and were banished from the set- 
tlement: of course, they were 
pennyless: I asked another Kroo- 
man what their fathers would say 
to them: “Oh, their fathers will 
curse [i. e. abuse] them too} 
much.”? ‘* What will they say to | 
them?” ‘You fools,” they will | 





time to white man’s country, and 
now, when you come home, you 
bring nothing back.” If trust be 
reposed in them, I think they sel- 
dom betray it. I recollect, when 
[ first knew them, that their cha- 
racter for honesty stood very 
high; but this was owing, I think, 
to the very different manner in 
which they were then employed, 
On ship-board they could not ea- 
sily conceal what they stole: and 
moreover, they could not accumu- 
late property in a gradual manner: 
they received no pay till the voy- 
age was ended, or the service fi- 
nished. To have possessed goods 
before that time would have ex- 
cited suspicion; afterwards there 
was no opportunity for plunder. 
They are now almost a nuisance 
at Sierra Leone from the dishones- 
ty of many among them; yet [ 
cannot think that theft is a gene- 
ral habit practised indifferently 
by all who havea fair opportunity 
of committing it. With regard 
to veracity, if the interest of their 
head men, or, indeed, of any of 
their townsmen, be concerned, 
not the smallest dependence can 
be placed on any thing they say. 
If a Krooman, by speaking the 
truth, should bring evil upon an- 
other, it would be an injury as 
much as if the evil were produced 
by his speaking falsely, and there- 
fore would be just as much a 
ground for enmity and revenge: 
But take away their slavish fear 





say, “here have you been all this | 





of each other, especially ef their 
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head men, and they do not appear |}general; the other guards him 
to be often induced to depart|/ from the “palavers” which indi- 


from truth. 
In their own country they are 
said to be cruel, especially to ma- 


viduals might occasionally bring 
against him. The favour he sud- 
deniy obtained after having been 


riners shipwrecked among them.* || banished from the colony, doubt- 


At Sierra Leone I recollect no 
particular marks either of a hu- 
mane or an inhumane disposition. 
They are continent when absent 
from their own country: Ido not 
recollect an instance of their be- 
ing involved in any dispute for 
their failing in this respect. Mur- 
der, Ihave already said, may ge- 
nerally, if not always, be com- 
pensated by money. 





less confirmed his countrymen in 
their belief of the efficacy of 
these charms. Nor are they with- 
out a real effect, through their 
power over the imagination. Jack, 
a Krooman, who was a domestic 
of mine till I paid my last visit to 
England, had disregarded the 
nightly watch which the governor 
had required all the inhabitants to 
keep in their turn; and the head 


Witchcraft they dread, and of || Kroomen called on him to pay hig 


course abhor: I believe it is the 
only offence which is unpardona- 
ble. They have the same implicit 
faith in fetishes, or amulets, as 
other heathen tribes; and the 
same belief of the agency of invi- 
sible powers, under the direction 
of particular men. I believe it is 
very much by their pretensions to 
supernatural powers, that the head 
men keep up their influence. 
Jumbo boasts of having two fet- 
ishes made expressly to operate 
on Europeans: one enables him 
to gain the favour of white men in 


* Thisis probably true. No European 
factories are placed in their own coun- 
try, though they conduct the trade for 
Europeans along the whole of the Grain 
and Ivory Coast. I apprehend they 
would not refuse permission to place a 
factory among them: but they would 


fines. He suspected that they de- 
ceived him grossby in the amount» 
aud refused to pay. He was 
right ; they had charged him near- 
ly double what the officer of the 
watch had directed them to des 
mand. They were vexed, how- 
ever, that he had dared to oppose 
them; and uttered, I believe, 
some obscure intimations of re- 
veuge. Jack, ere long, found 
himself indisposed, and believed 
that some of these head men had 
bewitched him; and although he 
had no severe or even distinct ill- 
ness that I could learn, yet he 
pined away, became feeble and 
languid, and had always some pain 
or uneasiness to complain of. At 
length, he determined to return to 
his own country: ‘ for his brother 





soon plunder it, and perhaps would from 
the first intend to do so 


there was a greater witch than 





‘any of the head men here; and 
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he ‘would soon make a  fetioh that 
would be too strong for theirs.” 
To the Kroo country he went; 
and, having confidence that he 
was un-bewitched, he recovered 
of course. As we passed do en 
the coast, I saw him at Cape 3 

surado; to which place he had 
come in the hope of procuring a 
passage to Sierra Leone. He de- 
clared himself to be quite well; 
although I thought he looked ill 


and emaciated compared with] 
what -he had been when in my 
service. 


One of the greatest drawbacks 


from the usefulness of the Kroo- | 


men, as hirea lavourers, at Sier- 
ra Leone, arises from their rea- 
diness rather to suffer in their] 
own persons than to bear testi- | 
mony against each other. Detec- 
tion is rendered so difficult, and 
a thief of consequence can com- 
mand so many accomplices, (for 
they scarcely dare refuse their 
aid, and never dare to inform,) 
that the temptation to steal is in- 
creased ten-fold. The public pu- 
nishment which our laws impose 
is far less feared than the sure 
and secret vengeance of the ma- 
gician. The artifices by which 
they often escape in our courts of 
justice, are deemed vain against 
invisible powers. I should not 
wonder if these natives, instead 


of admiring the impartiality of} 


our laws, should despise them for} 
their inefficiency ; and give a sin- 
cere preference to the unerring 


| decisions of the Red-water. It 
has been the fashion lately, to 
say, that they are taught to steal 
from their infancy—that they do 
, not know it to be criminal—and, 
therefore, that it is unjust to pu- 
nish them. This is at least teach- 
ing them that they have a good 
excuse for stealing; and the na- 
tural consequence is, that they 
steal more. But they know and 
declare, that theft is punished in 
their own country exactly as it is 
in Sierra Leone: and if a man 
steal from them, they shew him 
little mercy. Ne men know bet- 
ter how to urge the unsuspected 
integrity of their former character 
jin proof of the improbability that 
| they should have committed a par- 
ticular theft, now laid to their 
‘charge, It is not raw and un- 
‘taught Kroomen who purloin the 
‘goods of others; but those who 
have lived long among Europeans, 
who are fluent in their language, 
acquainted with their manners, 
and perhaps are about to give up 
their life of labour and wandering 
in order to settle in their own 
| country, and whose character a- 
/mong Europeans is therefore of 
iless consequence. Itis scarcely 
| worth while to have said so much 
‘on the subject: but pity for all 
those, however guilty, who suffer 
under laws, or by authority es- 
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tablished on the old principles, is 
| an essential part of the new prin- 


| ciples ; and of course their guilt 





is extenuated by every possible 
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means, that punishment may 
seem cruelty, and law, oppres- | 








sion. 
I do not believe that human sa- 
crifices exist among the Kroomen. 
The state of the Kroomen in 
respect to intellectual improve- 


ment, may be considered as sta- 


tionary; and from what has been 
already said, it seems hardly pos- 
sible it should be progressive. It 
is universally admitted, that if a 
Krooman were to learn*.to read 
and write, he would be put to 
death immediately. Distinction, 
respect, power, among his own 
countrymen, as soon as agé per- 
mits it, are the objects of every) 
Krooman ; he is trained up in the | 
habit of looking forward to these | 
as to all that is honourable or de- | 
sirable ; his life is spent in seek- 
ing them by the only means which 
the customs of his country allow: 
when possessed of them, every 
exertion is used to train others 
in the same principles, in or- | 
order that he may keep and en- 
joy what he has acquired with so 
much labour. All this is sap- 
ported by superstition ; and un- 
der the cloak of superstition are | 
cruelty and injustice. Who shall | 
break through these shackles? | 
Premiums have been proposed to 
Kroomen, if they would settle in | 
Sierra Leone; but take away | 
from the Krooman his desire of | 
respect and distinction in his own 
country, and you take away his 
very motive for that indastry and | 














self-denial which procure for him, 
at present, a preference over other 
natives. 

The indifference of Kroomen to 


European arts and European com- 


forts, made me once think them a 


very duil race of men, to say the 


least. I was struck when I first 


came to Africa, with the different 


manner in which a Krooman and 


.a Mandingo man (a Mohamme- 


dan) viewed an English clock. 


‘It was a new thing to both of 


them. The Krooman eyed it at- 
tentively for about a minute, but 
with an unmoved countenance, 
and then walked away to look at 


|something else, without saying a 


word. The Mandingo man could 
not sufficiently adinire the equal 
and constant motion of the pen- 
dulum; his attention was re- 
peatedly drawn to it; he made 
all possible inquiries as to the 
cause of its motion; he renewed 
the subject next morning, and 
could hardly be persuaded that 
the pendulum had eontinued te 
“ walk,” as he called it, all night. 
In general, I think, the case is 
nearly the same. ‘They have lit- 
tle or no curiosity about things 
which are of no use in their own 
country; they are careless about 
our comforts and luxuries; nune 
of them have been rendered ne- 
cessary by habit, and they would 
often be inconsistent with the 
principal objects of their pursuit. 
But Kroomen are sufficiently a- 
cute and observant where the ec. 
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casion calls their minds into ac- 
tion; but it is rather from a ge- 
neral view of their character and 
conduct that I say this, than from 
particular specimens of ingenuity. 
They have not the use of letters, 
and will not permit their children 
to learn; they talk miserably bad 
English: living by daily labour, 
which is paid for in European 
goods, they have no occasion for 


They. 


manufactures of their own. 


have but few opportunities, there- | 


fore, of displaying peculiar ta- 
lents, They make their own ca- 
noes, several of their implements 
of agriculture, and some trifling 
musical instruments: I know not 
of any thing else worthy of notice. 
Lought not to omit, however, that 
they sometimes plead in their) 
own defence with much art. The 
evidence against one of the very 


advantages, I should have known 
he argued, how much more safely 
I might rely on his veracity than 
on all the evidence produced a- 
gainst him; although it was back- 
ed by the unfortunate circum- 
stance of the stolen goods being 
‘found in his possession. The 
substance of his defence was, that 
he had fairly purchased the goods, 
not knowing them to be stolen; 
and that Kroomen, whom he 
named, were witnesses of the 
transaction, though, for private 
reasons, they would not speak. 
His guilt was clear; but had he 
possessed a tolerable character, 
he would have had some chance 
of escaping with a timid jury. 
He had been tried once or twice 
before, and acquitted. 

I believe the chief amusement 
which prevails among the Kroo- 











last I examined on a charge of 
theft was so strong, that few re 
would have had the boldness to 
deny the charge. The culprit, | 


however, began a long speech with | 


. . | 
expressing his sorrow that [I was} 
not born a Krvoman, and proceed- 
ed to enlarge on the superior abi- 


litv I should in that case have || 


possessed, to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, in all cases 
wherein Kroomen were concern- 
ed; not forgetting the security a- 





gainst deception which I might) 
possibly have obtained by means | 
of those fetishes of which white | 
men knew not the value or the| 
use. Had I possessed but these, | 


men is dancing. One of them on 
board the Crocodile had a set of 
dominos, which he had purchased 
at Sierra Leone. He told me 
the Kroomen were fond of play- 
| ing with them. I mention so 
trifling a circumstance because I 
‘know of no other instance in 
| which the natives have adopted or 
|imitated European amusements, 
'though they have several amuse- 
iments of the same general class 
;among themselves. Every de- 
|parture from old customs, also, is 
|worthy of some note among a 
people whose peculiar character 
seems to be so much formed by, 
‘and dependent on, the peculiar 
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customs and ideas which in thei: 


own country are transmitted un- | 


altered from generation to gene- 
ration. 
’ [believe that very few slaves 
exist in the Kroo country, and 
those few are little valued ; being 
placed in the country, and land 
given them on which they are left 
to subsist themselves. Occasion- 
ally the master sends to them for 
a portion of the articles they raise, 
if he chance to be in want of them: 
but they seem not to depend up- 
on the labour of slaves for their 
own maintenance; nor do they 
consider it as productive of much 
profit: I speak, however, from 
butimperfect information. What 
slaves they have are chiefly those 
who, being brought from the inte- 
rior for sale, are refused by the 
ships on the coast as being too old. 
A Krooman will never sell a 
Krooman, nor allow him to be 
sold by others if he can prevent 
it. Partly from their general 
usefulness on the coast, partly 
from the probability that the sale 
ofa Krooman would be severely 
revenged, they go about every 
where, in slave ships and to slave 
factories, and are active agents in 
the Slave Trade, without any 
more apprehension of being sold 
themselves than if they were Bri- 
tish mariners. At home, their 
numbers make them formidable to 
their neighbours; and they seem 





| : 
'seldom to be engaged in war, but 


when great divisions exist among 
themselves: few, therefore, are 
ever sold. 

The numerals in the Kroo lan- 
guage are as follows: 


One, Dohor Duh. 

Two, Sait or Saung. 
Three, Za or Tah. 

Four, Nyéah, (one syllable.) 
Five, Miu. 

Six, Moneah Dih. 
Seven, Moneah Saung. 
Eight, Moneah Tah. 

Nine, Sep-ah-duh. 

Ten, Pod-ah, or Podneah. 


Eleven, Pooneah Duh. 


I add a few more specimens of 
the language : 





Moon, Cho’. 

Sun, Giroh. 

Night, Wooroo-ah,’ 
| Man, Nyiroh or Nyi-yah. 
| Woman, Bi-yinoh’. 
| Fire, Nyer, (one syllable.) 
| . Water, 7. 

Sea, Yamooz. 

Cassada, Sugirith. 

Rice, Quoh’. 
| 


| Nearly all the vowels are pro- 
nounced very short: the conso- 
‘nants indistinct, with occasion- 
ally a strong nasal sound, parti- 
_cularly in the numbers two and 
| three: an apostrophe after a word 
| marks that short breaking off of a 
/sound, (without dwelling on the 
first letter, or connecting it 
smoothly with the first letters of 
ithe next word,) which is comnjon 
in many languages on the coast. 
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TRAITS OF THE AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


BY J. ASHMUN ESQ. 


There is perbaps nothing new | 
to bé written of the people of this | 
country. They have been so often | 
and so accurately described, that | 
the power of description is ex- | 
But by associating, con- | 

{ 


hausted. 
versing, residing with them, we | 
become more deeply impressed 
with their peculiarities, and inte- | 
rested in their situation. We for- | 
get the remarks of travellers, and | 
are only occupied with our own. 

As far as their animal existence | 
alone is concerned, we shall find, | 
from intercourse with the people | 
of Africa, but little cause to com- 
miserate their condition. Their 
persons are athletic. Acute dis- 
orders, unless brought on by ex- 
cesses, in which black men have 
commonly little of the beast to 
indulge, are nearly unknown. 
The propitious nature of their cli- 
mate, and richness of the soil, 
exempt them from the drudgery 
of agricultural pursuits; the sim- 
plicity of their habits, from the 
fatigue of exercising the arts and 
manufactures. The prevalence of 
a perpetual summer, inspires a 
habit-of cheerfulness which few 
events disturb—none subdue. No 
system could be devised which 
would, in a greater degree than 
their own usages, afford to a rude 
and simple people whatever plea- 
sures are to be tasted in eportive 





pastimes, festivity, and love. 
Even the labours of the field, 
which are, by far, the most severe 
they have to perform, are enliv- 
ened with mirth and song; and 
death itself becomes an occasion 
of voluptuous indulgence to the 
living. 

They enjoy animal existence in 
And there are 
developements the 


its perfection. 


certain of 
mind requiring no culture, and 


depending much on the vigour 


}and soundness of the body, of 


| which they certainly may boast 


|| with great reason. 


jj} clearness and 





Their memo- 
ry is surprisingly exact and tena- 
cious. Whatever comes within 
the grasp of their untutored com- 


Their 


strengt bh. 


| Senses are quick and accurate; 


and the impressions which they 
convey to their minds, are distinct 
and vivid. ‘Their attention to 
whatever subject occupies their 
thoughts, is never weakened nor 
distracted, by being, like ours, 
divided between the object itself, 
and any written representation of 
it. We see every thing as associat- 
ed by philosophy and the habits 
of artificial life, with a thousand 
foreign uses, and related objects. 
fence the feebleness and indis- 
tinctness of many of our concep- 


tions. Hence the treachery of 
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the memory among civilized peo- 
ple. Hence the apathy, and often 
the absurdity of our feelings, on 
events to which the savage breast 
responds with all the sensibility 
and truth of nature. 

Make man’s animal nature the 
centre and the most important 
part of his being: Give the soul, 
in its revolutions around this cen- 
tre, just light enough. to show the 
body its proper enjoyments; but 
not enough to discover to itself its 
own vast faculties and immortal 
destinies: Make this condition 
of being, according to the prac- 
zice of half the civilized world, 
man’s perfection; and the people 
of this country deserve to rank 
high in the scale of human excel- 
lence. The white 
moral sensibilities have given 
place to the stupid debasement of 
vice ; whose avarice has cankered 
and destroyed the finer affections 
of the seul; sees in the Africans 
the most voluptuous, the merriest, 
and, as he judges, the happiest 
people on earth. Laying aside 
reflection, we should all pass the 
same judgment. Forgetting the 
awful doctrines of christianity, 
we might, as philosophers, possi- 
bly hesitate to pronounce the sum 
of their enjoyments less on the 
whole than our own. But re- 
garding these people as those im- 
mortal beings, whose essence is 
intellectual, and whose intelli- 
gence derives all its dignity and 


man whose | 





= 





| 


whose true happiness, pure, deep, 
spiritual, eternal, can only be 
found in the knowledge and com- 
munion of that one holy God, 
whom christianity reveals and 
points the only path to, we per- 
ceive their fearful degradation. 
We see the depth of their debase- 
ment. The lower order of quali- 
ties which were before our admi- 
ration, are but so many aggrava- 
tions of their wretchedness. 
They are all that remain amidst 
the deep buried ruins of the soul, 
to supply the place of so much 
departed magnificence. 

They have minds which never 
received culture. The voice of 
paternal instruction is never heard 
in the black man’s cabin. A mo- 
ther’s fondness never displays it- 
self in bridling the impetuous pas- 
sions, in restraining the mischie- 
vious and vicious propensities, or 
even in teaching the “‘ young idea” 
of her infant charge, “how to 
shoot.” She lavishes, like other 
mothers, her useless caresses on 
the person of her child, and has 


an occasional quarrel with his 


turbulent and troublesome tem- 
per. But some present advan- 
tage is the only thing she aims 
at. The dog that shares’ her 
child’s mat and trencher, receives 
the same discipline, and with 
equally salutary effect. No vil- 
lage school receives the growing 
boy. ‘The very expediency of mo- 
ral virtue is not believed; its 





value from their nforal nature; 





principles are unknown: its ef- 
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fects on the character in this'| 
world, and influence on man’s 
condition in the next, are truths 
which never entered into the 
minds of the wisest of their 
tribes. Then, who shall incul- 
cate maxjms of which all are ig- 
norant? God is only known tru- 
ly by revelation. The mind ne- 
ver instructed in this knowledge, 
must want it for ever. Behold, 
then, the just description of the 
African’s mind! A _ depository 





i which flow from 
‘that our minds receive under the 
glorious beams of the christian re- 








for boundless knowledge—all its 
capacious chambers are vacant. 
A tablet on which the name and 
petfections of the Deity may be 
inscribed in immortal capitals—it 
is covered over with an universal 
blot. 

They are without a divine reve- 
lation. To comprehend the extent 
of this privation, let the christian 
look into his own bosom, and trace 
the character, and perhaps exis- 
tence, of all the moral furniture 
of his mind, to the influence of 
the christian revelation. To the 
direct and ultimate effect of this 
glorious system of moral and spi- 
ritual doctrines, sealed and at- 
tested as they are, by the authori- 
ty of the Most-high, nearly all 
that we are of moral, religious, 
and civilized beings, is to be as- 
cribed. But to no part of these 
innumerable and powerful influ- 
ences has the African character 
been ever subjected. Measure if 














you can, then, the deplorably col- | 
apsed and debated condition of 





the moral faculties of these peo- 
ple, and imagine what their just 
rank must be in the utter absence 
of every one of those nameless 
and advantages 

the cultivation 


improvements 


velation. 

Could a civilized people entire- 
ly forget the christian sabbath, so 
as to cease to conceive of their 
time as revolving in weekly pe- 
riods, and lose the distinction of 
holy communion, in the estimate of 
the days of their month and year, 
nothing more would be wanting 
to consign them to a new condi- 
tion of civil existence. The tran- 
sition would be greater than ima- 
gination can readily conceive. 
But the people of Africa have no 
sabbaths. The idea of superior 
sanctity never attaches in their 
minds to any day in the year. 
Time revolves in a monotonous 
and never suspended, never re- 
newed, series of labours, cares, 
and low indulgencies. Events of 
uncommon interest divide their 


‘lives into unequal periods; and 


the seasons, in their round, bring 
with them their changes. The 
stream of their existehce moves 


‘else with a sluggish uniformity, 
which produces all the moral ef- 


fect greater than is readily cre- 
dited, of an entire stagnation of 
the current of events. 

The people of Africa have nd 


worship, Take this remark in its 
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broadest meaning. For they are 
not merely without their religious 
temples, priests, and altars— 
their sacred assemblages, litur- 
gies, and psalmody—(this would, 
indeed, be deplorable,) but this is 
the least of their calamity. They 


have no God to whom to erect | 


their temples and altars—none to 
whom to address their supplica- 
tions and praises. Wecan mount 
by means of our innumerable 
helps, by insensible degrees of 
ascent, from earth to heaven. 
They are‘without our helps, and 
have never climbed the arduous 
height. They have no fixed and 
definite idea of God, or of any of 
hisattributes. Admitting the suf- 
ficiency of nature to point human 
reason to the Deity, it never yet 
has fulfilled its office towards 
these people. They are without 
their sacred records, and no tra- 


dition attempts, however imper- | 


fectly, to supply their place. 
Hence, all serious convictions of 
accountability for their actions at 
# divine tribunal, all sentiments 
of love and gratitude to a superior 
Power, all those holy and reviving 
hopes which transcend the boun- 
daries of this mortal existence, 
and I may add with the most per- 
fect truth, all ideas of moral 
worth, are nearly or quite un- 
known among them. To teach 
them these “things” in theory, 
you must first set about inventing 
a vocabulary of moral terms, and 
add it*to the language. 














They have no literature nor 
science. After teaching the pro- 
duct of one or two decimals a 
few times redoubled upon them- 
selves, their science in computa- 
tion is at an end. They have 
not in general use, nor am I cer- 
tainly informed that they use at 
all, any paintings or hyeroglyphi- 
cal representations whatever, for 
recording or communicating facts. 
Hence, the channel through which 
we derive almost all we know of 
the present, and absolutely all 
we believe of the past—by which 
the knowledge of the arts is ex- 
tended, and the immutable truths 
of science transmitted with accu- 
mulating lustre, along the line of 
successive generations, has either 
never been opened, or been long 
since choked and obliterated in 
this part of Africa. 

That philosophy which traces 
effects in the kingdom of nature, 
to their causes, and explains its 
less obvious phenomena, has ne- 
ver explored its way to these re- 
gions of gross and sensual exist- 
ence. “Nor to the labouring 
poor in christian countries,” you 
tell me. But you speak relative- 
ly. Imean the assertion in its 
most absolute sense. The illite- 
rate of the United States may not 
comprebend the cause of many 
things they see. But still they 
believe that there is a cause. 
The African neither comprehends 
the cause of what he sees, nor has 
any notion of itsexistence. That 
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the rapid and lusty strokes of the 
paddle will propel their canoe in 


a direction opposite to that in} 


which the force is applied, is a fact | 
which they have learnt frem con-} 
stant use. But all the philosophy | 
of Guinea might be defied to pro- 


ceed a step further, and tell you | 


why the same movement might | 


not be given to the pirogue by aj 


reversed action of the paddle. 
In the sphere of human actions, 
they readily enough yield to the 
common principle of our nature, | 
and suppose that no effect can 
take place without an agent. But 
they never extend this argument 
to the works of God. The cause 
which annually rolls along the 
roaring coast of their ocean, from 


May to November, a chaos of 


dripping clouds, is aslittle sought, 
and regarded as far above the 
reach of human inquiry, as we 
should treat the most recondite, 
unrevealed mysteries of the di- 
vine essence. They hear the 
thunders pealing along their shak- 
en mountain-tops; and it is the 
thunder only that they contem- 
plate; nor can I learn that they 
ever stretch a thought so far as to 
inquire whether the grand exhi- 
bition has any other cause than 
itself, or fulfils any other ends 


' the Arabic character, and is exe- 
| cuted and sold by the erratic con- 


jurors of that tribe, in little slips 
for amulets. The writers do not 
‘even pretend to understand the 
language of their own “gree- 
grees,” nor the purchasers to read 
it. It answers its end by a more 
direct and easy operation, and both 
parties are satisfied. Connected 
with the same system of gross su- 
‘perstition is the only institution 
| _which involves in its plan the ap- 
pearance of regular education or 
| instruction. [ allude to the So- 
ciety of the Pariahs or Grigris- 
'men. Into this society, the male 
|youths, having certain qualifica- 
|tions, and of a certain age, are 
initiated with much parade and 
‘ceremony. They are obliged te 
| retire, for weeks together, into 
‘the darkest forests; and sub- 
| mit to a great number of myste- 
| rious restrictions for many months; 








| during which, it is supposed that 
the laws and secrets of the socie- 

ity are taught them. But it is 

| certain that little to enlighten the 

| mind, and nothing to improve the 
character, has come down to the 

;members of this gloomy fraterni 

| ty, along with whatever traditions’ 





| they have to boast. 


Finally, having lived without 


than those which strike the senses} the belief or hope . of immortality, 


at the moment. 

The only semblance of letters 
among them, is the Mandingo 
writing, which still preserves the 


distant and defined likeness of!) 


they die in despair. I have wit- 


_nessed the aged and infirm Afri- 
‘can consciously descending with 


tottering footsteps to his grave. 
His accusing breast foreboded 
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something, he could not divine 


what, more terrible in the event 
than the simple extinctien of his 
being. He sought to vent his 
labouring sorrows by recounting 
the many sweet and delicious ob- 


jects he was about to leave—by | 


mourning the loss of an existence 
so dear to him—and complaining 
of the hard lot which doomed him 
to mingle his dissolving clay with 
the common dust he trod upon. 
His eye, while he thus anticipat- 
ed the gloomy destiny to which 


he knew himself consigned, gave j, 


a fixed and affecting expression 
of despair, of despair demanding 


condolence which still the hart |) 


rejected. Ah! child of eternity, 
{ reflected, with emotions too 


| groan which rends your breast * 
| You delude yourself. And if 
‘death be the end of your being, 
why dread the event that dissolves 
and mingles with other earth 
the clay in which you cease to 
possess an interest? Ah! ’tis 
the prophetic spirit which stirs 
your fears. The voice of that 
‘immortal principle has caused all 
‘the chambers of your soul to re- 
verberate with the language of 
terror and alarm, which you have 
never learnt tounderstand. ‘The 
«hand on the wall” has appeared, 
and traced portentous characters, 
| which are legible only to an agi- 
tated conscience. I told him of 
| the Book of God, which taught the 





|white man to die in peace; and 


deep for utterance, your rending | gave us hope in the better joys of 


bosom betrays the dignity of its | 
deathless inhabitant. What is 
there, old man, in all the empty | 
trifles you are leaving, that could | 


thus aggravate your regrets to} 


the keenest anguish ? Nothing. 
What delights have you tasted in 
life that can heave the dying | 


las endless life. He shook his 
| downcast head, and heaving a 
i sigh which he had laboured to sup- 
| press, faintly and despairingly ut- 
tered too late—too late, and 
/turued the conversation to other 


} subjccts. 
Cape Montserado, Nov. 20, 1824. 





c- os 





THE AFRICAN CHIEFTAIN. 


Some years-ago, the brother of 


Yaradee, the king of the Solima) 
nation, was captured in war, and | 
brought in chains for sale to the) 


Rio-Pongas. His noble figure, 
awful front, and daring eye, be- 
spoke a mind which could know 


but one alternative—freedom or 
ruin. He was exhibited like a) 
beagt in the market place, still a-! 


||dorned with massy rings of gold 


around his ankles, as in the days 
of his glory. The tyrant who 
bound him, demanded for him an 
| enormous price, and though the 
|| warrior offered immense sums for 
his redemption, refused to listen 
a moment to his proposals. . Dis- 
tracted by the thought of his de- 
gradation, the tear stole from his 
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eye, which never wept before, 
when he entreated them to cut 
his hair, that had been long per- 
mitted to grow, and was platted 
with peculiar care. Large wedges 
of gold which had been concealed 
in it, were now laid at the feet of 
his master, to obtain his ransom. 
All wasin vain. The wretch who 
held him Sup- 
plication might as well have been 
made to the winds of heaven, or 
to the cliffs and deserts of his 
country. 


was inexorable. 


Hope was now dead— 
darkness deep and interminable 
settled upon kis soul. ‘ Then 
burst his mghty heart.” 
culties were shattered as by a| 
stroke from on high—he became || 
a maniac, and that robust frame | 
which never trembled on fields of 
blood and death, coui4 net sustain 
the workings of his wounded spi- 
rit, but withered and perished un- 
der the weight of his chains. 

Ye, who under the best govern. 
ment in the world, range at will 
in the gardens of pleasure, or in 
the halls of wealth 
sweet music; at one time improy- 


listen to 


ing the intellect, at another de- 
lighting the fancy; now tasting 
of 


grasping the meed of honour, hav- 


the sweets friendship, now 


ing none to molest or to make you 


afraid; could the miseries pro- 


duced by the slave trade be pre- 


. . . | 
sented to you in their truth—in 


their immensity, you would not re- 


fuse your offerings to remove 


curse which has consigned, and is 


His fa- | 


a the s 
| tion of slavery, presented at the 


now consigning, ten thousand man- 
ly forms to fetters, and ten thou- 
sand noble souls to despair. 


Extract from the Report of the Commit- 
tee for the mitigation and gradual abo- 
lition of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Dominions, (June, 1824.) 

A bill for the consolidation and 
amendment of the laws abolish- 
ing the slave trade, has received 
the royal assent. It was brought 
into Parliament by Doctor Lush- 
ington, and carried through it by 
| his exertions, supported by his 
! a The few 


t 





majesty’s ministers. 


| valuable new provision which it 
and one intrinsically of 


| the highest moment, is the aboli- 





contains, 


| tion of that cruel inter-colonial 
H slave trade which had been per- 
| mitted to survive the general abo- 
lition. No slave can now be 
transported from one colony to 
another, but by the express li- 


cense of his majesty’s govern 
ment, on grounds to be laid be- 
and even this 


power of licensing such transfer 


fore Parliament; 





will cease in three years. 

It may be proper here to state, 
that there have been formed in 
| different parts of the kingdom no 
less than two hundred and twen- 
ty associations in aid of the ob- 
| jects of the Society, and that more 
iare still forming. 

The number of petitions for the 
jamelioration of the condition of 
laves, and the gradual extinc- 
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close of the last session, amount- 
ed to 225. ‘Those presented in 
the present session, have 
ed to nearly 600. 


amount- 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE KEY. SAMUEL J. MILLS. 
A young minister of the gospel 

once said to an intimate friend, 


‘My brother, you and I are lit-| 


tle men, but before we die, our 


influence must be felt on the} 


other side of the world.” Not} 
many years after, a ship, return- 
ing from a distant quarter of the| 
globe, paused on her passage a- 
cross the deep. There stvod on 
her deck a man of God, who wept | 
over the dead body of his friend. 
He prayed, and the sailors wept 
with him. And they consigned 
that body to the ocean. It was 
the body of the man who, in the 
ardour of youthful benevolence, 
had aspired to extend his influ- 
ence through the world. He died 
in youth; but he had redeemed 
his pledge ; and at this hour, his 
influence is felt in Asia, in Afri- |! 
ca, in the islands of the sea, and 
in every corner of his native coun- 
try. This man was Samuel John 
Mills, and all who know his his- 


tory will say, that I have exag- | 


gerated neither the grandeur of 
his aspirations, nor the result of 
his efforts. He traversed our land 
like a ministering spirit, silently, 
and yet effectually, from the hill 
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{ered on his errands of benevo- 
} lence from village to village, and 
| from city to city, pleading now 
| with the patriot for a country 
| growing up to an immensity of 
power, and now with the Chris- 
tian, for a world lying in wicked- 


1! 
i 


ness. He explored in person the 


desolations of the west, and in 
person he stirred up to enterprise 
effort the of the 
east. He India and 
_Owbyhee, and died in the service 
jof Africa. He went to heaven in 
his youth; but his works do fol- 
} low him, like a long train of glo- 
ry that still wiglens. and brightens: 
_and will widen and brighten for- 
hever. 
fluence of one such minister of the 


gospel r— Sermon by Rex. d,. Bacon 


' } 
and churches 


lived for 


Who can measure the in 


THE EXPENSE required to ef 
fect the object of the Coloniza- 
| tion Society, is frequently urged 
/asan objection against it. Few, 
| we beheve, consider the facilities 
| for transportation, which a pros- 
_perous trade to the African colo 





jny will, in a few years, we trust, 
| afford, nor the ability which the 


free people of colour will possess, 
when they shall have become ge- 
nerally, and earnestly desirous, 
to make a settlement in the land 
of their fathers. Many are per- 
haps mistaken in their belief of 
the expense which has been in- 
curred in former expeditions, 





country of the Pilgrims to the 
valley of the Missouri. He wan-} 





The Elizabeth, in which the first 





emigrants sailed to Africa, took 
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supplies sufficient for several|/ feet high: thus 336 men and boys 
. . ; « ®] 

months, and the cost was about|} Were crammed into a space of 20 

feet square. When the ship was 


sixty dollars for each individual. boarded, tae women were on their 
The Cyrus transported one hun-|| knees, crying for mercy; and 50 
dred emigrants with provisions|| of the men in silence awaiting 
: their final doom, (for so the 
Portuguese traders had assured 
twenty-six dollars each. them ;) but when, by means of an 

The passengers in the Hunter,|| interpreter, they were assured ot 
which recently sailed for Africa, | protection of their lives, and of an 


. re ‘intended location in a spot where 
were taken out with supplies for |} '™ pee wan 
: PP they would be free, the transition 


sixty days, fora little less than | from despair to joy was over- 
twenty dollars to the individual.|} whelming; they knelt down, they 
When the African trade shall in- || wept, they kissed the feet, the 


hands, and the dress of every by- 
ed | ; by 
iciercetcua uae neeasirtiadae mais || stander; the scene was touching 








for more than sixty days, for 





to admit simultaneously a larger | and overpowering. [ Lon. pa. 
number, and have within itself the | _—— 
means of subsisting them, this last | VERMONT. 


It is stated in a letter from a respecta- 


sum will probably suffer a reduc- ble gentlemen in Vermont, who has 
long exerted himself with great zeal, 


tion of at least one half, giving to || !or lf w 
mm , on off! ability, and success, in aid of the Coloni 
every iree man an opportunity o | zation Society, that the “ Vermont Aux 


becoming a member of the colony iliary Society have agreed to solicit a 
Sor dam doll || collection throughout the state on the 
or ten collars. | Sabbath next following the Fourth of 


July, and the President will issue an ad- 
ea ‘ dress in behalt of the Society to that ef: 
SLAV E TRADE. \}fect. I think the collection will be ge- 
During the last year, a French || neral. We shallrely chiefly on that for 
slave vessel in the river Bonny, || this season.” 


seceivéd on board a large number | bi hope this example will be follow- 

SC clivis s geil the tieee elects. } ed by the State Societies of New Jersey 
we: Senerdabeixe whe and New Hampshire and other subordi- 
ally to secure them, at evening || nate institutions throughout the Union. 
clesed the hatches. The heat of | An Auxiliary Colonization Society of 


the night was most oppressive, || great importance has recently been or- 
ganized at Edenton, N. C. 


—_ — 





and in the morning, more than fif- | — 

ty were found to have perished by || POSTSCRIPT. 

suffocation. i Office of the Colonization Society, 
A letter from an officer of the | Washington, 3d May, 1825. ‘ 


|| ceived up to the 15th February. Per- 


vessel had been on the coast, | fect health prevails in the colony, and 
nearly 2000 poor wretched slaves | improvements are going forward with 
had been released. “ One vessel, | great rapidity. The fortifications are 
of 120 tons, had $86 men and || rising onanimproved plan. “Our pier,” 
boys, and 141 women and girls ; | says Mr, Ashmun, “a work wholly of 
the men’s room was nly about 20| sone and mort extending ito the 
feet square, and 3 feet 2 inches || ton schooner might be moored, is about 
high ; the women had a place 9 || one third finished, and is to be com- 
feet aft, 18 feet forward, and 4 || pleted by the fourth of March.” 





